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COLONIAL HOUSE MODEL OF PLASTER. 


IMITATION WINDOWS PAINTED ON MODEL 


(See Lot No. 3, Figure No. 1) 


MODELS FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND 
LANDSCAPE WORK—PartT I 


By Arsert D. Taytor, 


Non-Resident Professor of Landscape Architecture, Ohio State University 


Illustrated by models of architectural work by Howell & Thomas, Architects—Landscape effects by Albert D. Taylor 


HE object of all architectural and 
landscape work is to reproduce the 
imaginary details shown in plans 
and perspective drawings. The 

desire of every professional man is to secure 
in suitable materials, and in the proper scale, 
the artistic development of buildings and 
grounds. For this reason, there has been 
a marked tendency to introduce the use of 
models. 

Much has been written on the use of 
models for studying architectural details.* 
Little consideration, however, has been given 


* Note.—Among the best of these articles is the one which ap- 


peared in the May 5, 1915, issue of THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


to the development of models for the study 
on a broader scale of landscape details. The 
landscape scheme has with few exceptions 
been made very secondary to the architec- 
tural treatment. The construction of models 
for architectural purposes has been adopted 
during a number of years wherever the study 
of extensive artistic building developments 
has been involved. 

The experience of the average profes- 
sional man, and of the layman in building 
operations and landscape developments is 
limited. They have had little opportunity 
to study, through a wide variety of prob- 
lems, the relationship of the plans to the 
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constructed ideas developed in living mate- 
rials. 

The layman in deciding upon the advisa- 
bility of an architect’s conception of his 
work, is confronted with a very difficult 
problem. It is a problem wherein without 
the use of models, he is seriously handi- 
capped. His imagination is the only source 
on which he can draw for pictures portray- 
ing the artistic effect to be obtained through 
the execution of the plan. Perspective 
drawings are valuable to explain the devel- 
opment of simple designs. The perspective 
drawing, however, has its limitations in por- 
traying an accurate representation of elab- 
orate details. The model is more intelligent 
to the layman’s mind than the perspective, 
however carefully developed. 
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It is difficult to picture from perspective 
drawings the final results, even in simple 
architectural treatments. It is much more 
difficult to picture the final results involved 
in the intricate relationships of landscape 
and architectural problems. Many profes- 
sional men, however, have become so en- 
grossed in making perspective drawings 
that in few instances has the model gained 
its deserved recognition. The best, but most 
costly, method of studying this relationship 
of scale between proposed architectural 
features and the existing landscape is 
through the means of executing in full size 
detail, in a temporary manner, a reproduc- 
tion of the proposed structure, in the pro- 
posed setting. In some instances this is jus- 
tifiable. The development of the miniature 
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MODEL GROUPING OF SUBURBAN RESIDENCES 
HOWELL & THOMAS, ARCHITECTS. ALBERT D. TAYLOR, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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model-making-art, however, has to a great 
extent eliminated the necessity for the erec- 
tion of temporary structures of this kind. 
The miniature model, accurately ex- 
ecuted, enables the prospective home- 
builder to intelligently study the actual re- 
lationship which will exist between the vari- 
ous details in the proposed architectural and 
landscape development. (See photographs 
Nos. 3, 4 and 7.) He can understand at a 
glance the intent of the artist, and the pic- 
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landscape features, serves the same purpose 
to the architect, to the landscape architect 
and to their clients, that preliminary models 
serve to the sculptor and to the artist. The 
effect of the third dimension, which is such 
an important factor in any artistic develop- 
ment, is solved by accurate observation and 
not through trusting to the treacherous 
imagination. 

The photographs accompanying this ar- 
ticle illustrate some of the lessons to be 





NO. 2. GROUP OF HOUSE MODELS SHOWING DEVELOPMENT OF OPEN LAWN AREAS 
(See Lot No. 3 and Lot No. 4, Figure No. 1) 


ture in the artist’s imagination, which no 
word-pictures will adequately describe. 
The wide chasm which has existed prior 
to the advent of model-making between the 
skill of the professional designer and _ the 
understanding of the layman has_ been 
bridged by models. Although crude at first, 
today architectural models are worked out 
with wonderful accurateness of detail. Not 
only has the work of modeling in the archi- 
tectural profession become a well-defined 
science, but in the closely allied profession 
of landscape architecture modeling has taken 
a position of equal importance. The com- 
bination model, showing architectural and 


learned through the development of models 
for architectural and landscape composi- 
tions. ‘They were taken of portions of a 
group of high-class suburban residences of 
wood, designed for a model lay-out as shown 
in Figure No. 1. 

Each model was carefully executed to a 
scale of 1”=1’. These models were con- 
structed under the direction of the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers, for the pri- 
mary purpose of illustrating the value of 
lumber in the erection of suburban homes. 
The architectural work was designed by 
Howell & Thomas, of Columbus, Ohio. The 
landscape development was planned and ex- 
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NO. 3. DETAIL OF HOUSE MODEL SHOWING PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT OF SERVICE AREA. NOTE 
REALISTIC EFFECTS OF SUNLIGHT 


(See Lot No. 9, Figure No. 1) 





NO. 4. HOUSE MODEL OF WOOD WITH GLASS WINDOWS. SHOWING GROUPING OF GARAGE AND LIVING 
LAWN AREA 


(See Lot No. 8, Figure No. 1) 
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ecuted through the office of Albert D. Tay- 
lor, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Models of this kind are invaluable for the 
purpose of studying difficult problems of 
architectural and landscape composition, 
where the smaller details are important parts 
of the design. The following are a series of 
suggestions relative to methods of execut- 
ing models on this miniature scale, in order 
to produce “natural” effects through the use 
of “artificial” materials. 

Public street effects are obtained as shown 
in photographs Nos. 2 and 3. Wood or 
brick pavement is represented by small 





NO. 5. 


wooden blocks stained the color of wood 
block pavement or of brick pavement. Pri- 
vate drives are represented by the use of 
sand or fine gravel or by the use of greyish- 
brown pebbled wall paper, as shown in pho- 
tographs Nos. 6 and 2. This produces an 
excellent effect of macadam or gravel. 
Gravel walks and concrete walks are rep- 
resented by the use of greyish “oatmeal” 
wall paper, or dark grey paper. (See photo- 
graphs Nos. 4 and 6.) Stepping-stone walks 
are excellently illustrated by the use of a 
grey paper on the surface of which the pat- 
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terns of stepping stones or flag are marked 
off in any desired combination. 

Small artificial flowers of various colors 
may be used for flower borders. These bor- 
ders are made by constructing a panel of 
cardboard on the edge of which is sewed a 
thin layer of moss. These long panels are 
then filled with bits of moss and miniature 
artificial flowers. (See photographs Nos. 1, 
4 and 5.) The flowers best adapted to this 
work are the Japanese immortelles and the 
forget-me-not, both of which may be ob- 
tained from the various stores handling arti- 
ficial flowers. It is interesting to study the 
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ENGLISH HOUSE MODEL OF PLASTER WITH IMITATION WINDOWS PAINTED ON MODEL. NOTE 
EFFECT OF HEDGE AND THE IRIS BORDER 


(See Lot No. 7, Figure No. 1) 


varieties of plants which can be produced 
by these small artificial flowers. Spikes of 
artificial flowers may be trimmed to repre- 
sent hollyhocks and other pyramidal peren- 
nials. (See photograph No.1.) The effect 
of iris borders, as shown in photograph No. 
5, may be produced with the artificial for- 
get-me-nots wired with loose strips of green 
paper cut to represent the grass-like foliage 
or iris. The round immortelles in combina- 
tion with moss may be used to represent 
ponies. 


(To be continued) 
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NO. 6. WOODEN HOUSE MODEL WITH REGULATION GLASS IN WINDOWS. NOTE PLANTINGS 
‘ (See Lot No. 4, Figure No. 1) 





NO. 7. GROUP OF HOUSE MODELS SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTINGS ANDJLAWN AREAS 
(See Lots No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, Figure No. 1) 
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VIEW OF TERRACE SIDE OF HOUSE 


“OAKLEDGE’”’ 


HOUSE OF MR. WILLIAM I. PALMER, MYOPIA HILL, MASS. 


Mr. Ravpu S$. VINAL, ARCHITECT 


MAGINE if you will a thickly wooded 
piece of property with many outcrop- 
ping ledges of soft grey native stone, 
situated high above the main high road 

and approached most easily from the north. 
To the south and southwest are possible 
views of the Mystic Lakes, though mostly 
hidden by the thick growth of the trees. 
There is, too, a great variety of levels: the 
entrance to the property is at one of the 
highest levels and is considerably higher than 
the point where the best views are obtain- 
able. From it there is a very decided drop 
in the land toward the lower high road. In 
addition throughout the varying levels are 
groves of small oaks, walnuts and birch trees 


with two giant trees of especial beauty, a 
white oak and a white pine, quite the last 
survivors of their generation. 

Here then was the setting for a homestead 
that must fit the rich garden in which it was 
to stand and whose charm must wholly de- 
pend upon the sympathetic manner in which 
it was adjusted to the particular conditions. 
At the same time the house within must be 
practically arranged with due regard to the 
proper grades of approaches, and the maxi- 
mum sun and air with a glimpse of the lake 
at least from each of the principal rooms. 

How this interesting problem was worked 
out in the house of Mr. William I. Palmer, 
“Oakledge,” Myopia Hill, Winchester, 
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Mass., is shown in the series of accompany- 
ing photographs and sketch plans. 

At the outset it was determined that the 
two big trees must be saved and that they 
should bear some relation to the scheme of 
house and grounds. This was effected by 
placing the house with the long axis about 
East and West between the two trees and 
arranging the main rooms along the south- 
erly exposure which happily corresponds 
with the maximum view of the Lakes. Thus 
the big oak shades and beautifies the terrace 
side of the house, while the old pine serves 
to guide the lines of the main approach that 
enters from the North and swings round it 
on easy grades and turns. 

So much of the scheme being determined 
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it will be seen from the plan that the service 
section of the group fell most naturally into 
the proper corner, with northerly exposure 
and for the rooms used for coats, stairs, linen 
and baths. 

In order to survey more clearly the in- 
terior arrangement, let us enter over the old 
granite millstone which serves as a step for 
the porch and pass through the entrance, 
with its door of heavy paneled oak. To the 
first right is the coat room, and beyond, still 
on the right of the hall, is the wide doorway 
to the living room, at the farther end of 
which is the sun room. It will be observed 
that the main stairs are conveniently placed 
near the front door at a point in the hall not 
used for access to the principal living rooms. 
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GROUND AND BEDROOM FLOOR PLANS. ALL PRINCIPAL ROOMS HAVE AN OUTLOOK TOWARD THE 
MYSTIC LAKE 
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PRIVATE ROOM PAVILION, MUHLENBERG HOSPITAL, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


MESSRS. CROW, LEWIS & WICKENHOEFER, ARCHITECTS 
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PRIVATE ROOM PAVILION, MUHLENBERG HOSPITAL, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


MESSRS. CROW, LEWIS & WICKENHOEFER, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE 


PRIVATE ROOM PAVILION, MUHLENBERG HOSPITAL, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


MESSRS. CROW, LEWIS & WICKENHOEFER, ARCHITECTS 
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HERMAN KNAPP MEMORIAL EYE HOSPITAL, NEW YORK 
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GENERAL VIEW 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


MESSRS. CROW, LEWIS & WICKENHOER, ARCHITECTS 
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NEURALGYLENE BUILDING, WHEELING, W. VA. 


MR. CHARLES W. BATES, ARCHITECT 
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At the left is the dining room, and to the 
rear are all the service essentials, convenient 
and yet completely isolated from the family 
rooms. 

The library is directly on the entrance 
axis. Through it there is an invitation to 
outdoors; for there is the terrace, grey paved 
with stone, an ideal open-air living room in 
sun or shade. In the distance are the Mys- 
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rooms. ‘The owner, having a special know]- 
edge of fine woods and a storehouse full of 
such treasures was able to select English oak 
for the library—Cuban and African mahog- 
any for the dining room—and Circassian 
walnut for the living room, in graining and 
coloring that would be otherwise quite im- 
possible. All these woods were toned to a 
dull soft brown bringing all the rooms in 





THE CUT FLOWER GARDEN, BACK OF GARAGE 


tic Lakes, and in the immediate foreground 
are groups of trees and grey ledges, with 
clumps here and there of native plants which 
grow unassisted in such stubborn conditions. 

On the bedroom floor, all the sleeping 
rooms are given a southeast or southwest ex- 
posure, insuring abundant air and sun, and 
affording pleasing wide views. The family 
rooms occupy the whole southwestern end of 
the house. 

The interior of the house is remarkable for 
the finishing woods used in the principal 


harmony, though of widely differing ma- 
terial. 

On the exterior the dominating two-color 
tones are the grey stone for the first story 
which makes the house apparently seem a 
part of the supporting and encirling grey 
ledges, and above this stone the grey stained 
shingles laid wide to the weather. The trim, 
blinds, and slate roof are of that delightfully 
soft grey green which finds its counterpart 





(Continued on page 278) 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY 


N our issue of February 3, 1915, refer- 
ence was made to the unusual oppor- 
tunity presented at that time to those 
who had need for increased building 

facilities, or belonged to the class known as 
improvers of real estate for investment. It 
was predicted that the conditions then exist- 
ing would scarcely continue for any con- 
siderable length of time, and architects were 
urged to advise early action on the part of 
their clients contemplating the erection of 
buildings. Prices of building materials were 
then at the lowest point reached in some 
years, and it was even stated that manufac- 
turers of certain building products were 
executing orders at figures that meant an 
actual loss in their manufacture. In addi- 
tion to the low cost of materials, skilled 
labor was abundant and eager for employ- 
ment, a condition that ordinarily results in 
an increase in efficiency, equal in its effect 
to a substantial reduction in price. 

It was further pointed out that a building 
revival was impending, which fact together 
with the others enumerated, rendered the 
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early months of 1915 unique in the oppor- 
tunity they afforded for economical build- 
ing. 

At the present time, nearly fifteen months 
later, we find predictions contained in the 
article referred to practically fulfilled. The 
building revival has occurred, and the cost 
of building materials has increased to a 
point where work is being halted as a result. 
Even the departments of Public Works of 
some cities are considering a postponement 
of contemplated improvements until the 
market for building materials becomes more 
nearly normal. Perhaps, though, the pres- 
ent prices are only normal, and appear high 
simply in comparison with the abnormally 
low cost of building a year ago. It is difficult 
however to convince the owner of a pro- 
spective building that he is exercising good 
judgment in contracting for a building now, 
which could have been erected at fifteen or 
twenty per cent less than present prices, as 
recently as last year. 

Without considering the causes that con- 
tribute to the existing situation, it is hoped 
that the advance in cost of materials will 
not continue, and that an adequate margin 
of profit is now afforded manufacturers. A 
further increase of importance will almost 
certainly result in a practical cessation of 
building, and again place the industry in 
the position it occupied before the present 
revival. 

It is an unfortunate situation which ap- 
parently prevails in this country, as a result 
of which activity in the building field seems 
to vary from one extreme to the other. A 
stabilizer of values is needed here no less 
than in the realm of real estate proper. 


EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGNS BY 
TECTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARCHI- 


HE movement commented upon in 
these columns some weeks ago, hav- 
ing for its object the placing before 
the public of information concern- 

ing the architect’s function in connection 
with building operations and the services 
which he is capable of rendering to a client 
when employed under proper conditions, is 
apparently gaining adherents with each 
succeeding month. Organizations of archi- 
tects in various parts of the country have 
joined it, and are adding their efforts to 
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those of the bodies already at work. The 
latest instance to be brought to our atten- 
tion, is furnished by the Dallas Society of 
Architects. This organization has inaugur- 
ated what might be termed ‘“‘an educational 
campaign” in the local newspapers, which 
it is stated is planned to continue through- 
out the year. 

As we have previously indicated, this 
seems to be a practical and effective method 
of accomplishing a purpose that is admitted- 
ly of the greatest importance to the profes- 
sion. We expect to see the movement 
spread until organizations in all sections of 
the country will be doing their full share 
of a work intended to benefit every member 
of the profession. 

There are undoubtedly many and cogent 
reasons for upholding the ethics of the 
profession, and a distinct loss of prestige and 
dignity would undoubtedly result from a 
selfish campaign of advertising conducted 
by individual architects, but where an- 
nouncements in the public press are re- 
stricted to information of unquestioned 
accuracy and importance, concerning the 
profession and practice of architecture, and 
such statements are by the authority of 
organizations and not individuals, it would 
seem as though a real educational service 
were being rendered, in a manner to which 
exception could not successfully be taken. 


AN ABUSE 


T is probable that in all professions 
there are certain petty abuses which 
flourish more by reason of their petti- 
ness, which makes them of insufficient 

importance to attract general attention, 
than because of any indorsement, either 
active or passive, which they have received 
from responsible members of the profession. 
To this class undoubtedly belongs a 
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practice which we have heretofore supposed 
was limited to the very fringe or outposts 
of the architectural field, and was in a sense, 
of too infrequent occurrence to be worthy 
of notice. It has, however, been referred 
to by our correspondents a number of times 
within recent months, and we are now in 
receipt of a letter from a prominent manu- 
facturer of materials entering into the con- 
struction of buildings, which leads to the 
thought that possibly the extent of the 
abuse has been underestimated. The letter 
referred to reads in part as follows: 


“We desire to call attention, through your col- 
umns, to the practice of some architects who pub- 
lish books with illustrations of work which they 
have done, and then attempt to make the manu- 
facturer of building materials pay for getting out 
the work by subscribing to advertising in the 
book. Naturally the manufacturer does not wish 
to do anything to offend a member of the pro- 
fession, but at the same time he does not relish 
being held up in this manner. 

**There is another class of architects who expect 
the manufacturers to pay the cost of their speci- 
fication covers by subscribing for advertising to 
be printed thereon.” 


Of course, such practice is entirely un- 
ethical and indefensible, when it takes the 
form here described, and we cannot believe 
it has the sanction of reputable members 
of the profession. It is simply another in- 
stance of the inability of a body of men of 
the highest purposes and ideals to control 
completely the conduct of those who are 
apparently willing to use their putative 
positions of influence and authority over 
manufacturers for their personal benefit. 
At the same time, it would seem that the 
profession as a body might do something to 
eradicate practices of this nature, and 
thereby improve its standing with those 
whose good will and respect can be made a 
positive asset of large proportions. 
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**OAKLEDGE ” 

(Continued from page 274) 
in the color of the growing needles of the 
old white pine. 

There is a garage and also a garden. The 
garage repeats something of the house in the 
stone work and grey shingles. It has ac- 
commodations for two cars with man’s rooms 
over. The garden naturally adjusted itself 
in a clearing back of the garage and will in 
time become more inviting and _ livable 
through the addition of trellises, seats and a 
tea arbour. From house to garden is a path, 
flower-bordered in the sunny portions, while 
in the shade much that is wild and beautiful 
in nature has been allowed to grow as it 
will, for contrast with the more formal gar- 
den level. In the planting of the grounds, 
particularly around the house, only those 
native plants which would grow well and 


supplement nature have been used. Moun- 
tain laurel, common barberry, bay-berry, 
sumach, ground juniper, all easily cared for 
and beautiful alike in summer or winter— 
such was the list. Woodbine and wild roses 
trail over the ledges. In the little soil 
pockets among the rocks where it seemed as 
if nothing could grow, have come up wild 
anemones, columbines and ferns. 

There is still much of interest to be done 
out of doors; as for the house itself, that 
more permanent feature of the architectural 
scheme, the owner has found it exceedingly 
livable in a spacious and pleasing way: the 
long vistas and the placing of the rooms are 
especially effective for entertaining. Be- 
sides all this, there is cause for additional 
satisfaction in the fact that the house fits the 
site and is consistent with good architectural 
traditions. 
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To Preserve Old Mississippi State 
Capitol Building 


It is gratifying to be able to record an 
exception to the usual attitude of indiffer- 
ence on the part of legislative bodies towards 
matters of xsthetic moment. The Missis- 
sippi State Legislature is, it appears, keen- 
ly alive to the artistic value of the old State 
Capitol building, and it has employed Mr. 
T. C. Link, F.A.1.A., to report as to the 
feasibility of restoring this old building. 

This is an instance of an enlightened 


viewpoint towards historic architecture that - 


is worthy of special mention and emulation. 

Mr. Link in his report to the Legislature 
gives his views concerning the restoration as 
follows: 

“IT would not recommend anything that 
would destroy its integrity as an old and ven- 
erable friend that you all have respected and 
admired all your lives. I want it to look no 
better than the hundreds of old buildings 
which tourists travel miles to see and admire 
in Europe, because they are antique. As a 
piece of scholarly architecture it ranks with 
the best of the kind in the country. Its his- 
toric and educational value is unquestioned, 
and after all what would the world be with- 
out sentiment.” 


San Francisco’s City Plan 


The important part taken by members of 
the architectural profession, either individ- 
ually or as societies, in questions of civic art, 
is shown by the following news item in a re- 
cent issue of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
It states: 

For the purpose of stimulating interest 
in city planning, several members of the 
San Francisco Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects and a number of city 
officials gathered at a dinner in the St. Fran- 
cis recently, and at the conclusion of a 
lengthy discussion regarding the systematic 
beautification of the city, decided that the 
time was ripe to appoint a city planning 
commission. 

W. B. Faville, president of the local 
architectural chapter, presided at the dinner, 
which is the first of a series of three at which 
city planning is to be taken up in its vari- 
ous phases. The beautification of the EKm- 
barcadero will be discussed at the next meet- 
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ing, and at the third the D. H. Burnham 
general plan for beautifying San Francisco 
will be considered. 


A Pathetic Case 


The recent sale for $20,000 of a canvas by 
R. A. Blakelock, the highest price, with one 
exception, paid for a work by a living Amer- 
ican artist, has called forth considerable 
comment in the daily press. 

The Newark News, in an editorial en- 
titled, “A Debt to Art,” presents the facts 
of Blakelock’s unfortunate condition. 

We are not prepared to admit as “half- 
true” that “genius borders on insanity.’ 
High performance, or genius, if you will, is 
always the result of painstaking and hard 
work. Every one knows that too close ap- 
plication is liable to result in a nervous 
breakdown, and when, as in the case of 
Blakelock, the collapse is so complete as to 
result in chronic dementia, there seems to be 
little hope of recovery. 


Personals 


Mr. N. A. Habersack, architect, has 
opened an office at 160 West 99th Street, 
New York City, and would like to receive 
manufacturers’ samples, etc. 


The firm of Kuehne, Chasey & Giesecke 
has been recently organized for the general 
practice of architecture, with offices in the 
Littlefield Building, Austin, Texas. 


Messrs. Jno. M. Donaldson and Henry J. 
Meier, architects, announce that they have 
associated with themselves Alex. G. Donald- 
son and Walter R. Meier, under the firm 
name of Donaldson & Meier, with offices at 
1314-13823 Penobscott Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


The Alpha Rho Chi Architecture Fra- 
ternity of the University of Illinois is estab- 
lishing a library of books and materials of 
interest to students of architecture, and will 
be glad to add to it catalogues, trade litera- 
ture of manufacturers of materials and 
equipment entering into the construction of 
buildings. The Fraternity House is at 505 
East Green Street, Champaign, III. 
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